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the Capitol, and on these lots the company of comedians from New York 
constructed "The New Theatre," a wooden building, which Lewis Hal- 
lam and his company repaired and improved the following year. The 
city, after the construction of the present court-house in 1769, sold the 
old theatre lots in 1770 to John Tazewell, Esq., from whom they came to 
Judge St. George Tucker, and they are now owned by his granddaughter, 
Mrs. Cynthia Tucker Coleman. The old theatre, the first building of 
its kind in the United States, stood on the northeast corner of Nichol- 
son street and the Palace Green. In excavating there a year ago its 
foundations were clearly exposed to view. 

Letters of Washington and Accompanying Papers. Published by the 
Society of Colonial Dames of America. Edited by Stanislaus Mur- 
ray Hamilton. Vol. I., 1752-'56. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1898. 
"This work is dedicated to the historians of the country, and to all 
true patriots who sympathize with reverently preserving every record 
touching upon the life of the Father of the Country." Certainly the 
historian and the patriot have every reason to be thankful for this fine 
volume. It is one in regard to which the critic should have no words 
but praise. It is quite as interesting as a volume of Washington's own 
.correspondence; for here we have the best minds of the country in com- 
munion with him. We have variety, too, and variety is the spice of 
reading as well as of life. The ladies are doing a great work in his- 
tory, and the next volume will be impatiently awaited by the reading 
public. 

The Stoet of the Civil War. A concise account of the war in the 
United States of America between 1861 and 1865. By John Cod- 
man Ropes, LL.D. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London. 
1898. Part II. The Campaign of 1862. 

This is the second part of an exceedingly valuable work which is to 
be issued in four parts. It is told in a style of judicial seriousness, and, 
despite its origin in the North, manifests the most conscientious desire 
to treat the South fairly. It may not do this in all cases, but it is to 
Mr. Ropes' credit that no man will lightly contradict his statements, 
which bears upon their face the appearance of most careful considera- 
tion. This second part begins with the story of the capture of Fort 
Donelson and the battle of Shiloh, and concludes with the battle of 
Fredericksburg. The narrative is finely sustained, and the splendid 
grouping of events shows a masterly grasp of details on the part of the 
author. One rises from the perusal with a higher notion, if possible, 
of the bravery in battle of the Northern and Southern soldiers. 

Probably the most notable thing about the book is the freedom taken 
by Mr. Ropes with the character of Mr. Lincoln. The fortunate issue 
for the North of the great struggle and his martyrdom by Booth have 
invested Mr. Lincoln in the eyes of most Northern writers with a fic- 
titious infalibility which any serious study of the facts renders down- 
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right ridiculous. His civil administration has many blunders, and 
Mr. Ropes is one of the strongest witnesses against his military course. 
Compare Mr. Davis with Mr. Lincoln in this respect. Although the 
former has been sometimes blamed for unduly interfering with his 
officers, it is a fact that he rarely did so except on the advice of com- 
petent military authority, leaving otherwise the whole direction to the 
officers in the field. But Mr. Lincoln habitually interfered. Though, 
as Mr. Eopes says, he was "utterly without any intelligent grasp of 
the fundamental principles by which the conduct of all military opera- 
tions should be regulated," he reserved to himself and his secretary "the 
conduct of all military operations." In the critical conditions of the 
war in 1862, when the Confederate government was threatened with the 
great armies of McClellan before Richmond and of McDowell in the 
neighborhood of Fredericksburg, the capture of Richmond was probably 
alone prevented by the extraordinary folly of Lincoln in dividing the 
theatre of war into numerous independent districts, making the Federal 
operations discordant and disconnected. On the other hand, through 
the superior wisdom of Mr. Davis, unity of action was preserved in the 
Confederate armies. And so Jackson covered himself with glory in de- 
feating the Federal forces in the Valley, Lee beat MeClellan's army 
back to the-James river, and the war by this means was rendered possible 
for three more years. Nor was this the only mistake made by Mr. 
Lincoln in the course of a single year. The Confederate authorities 
bent all their energies, after the close of these operations, to recruiting 
the strength of their wasted battalions, taking care to preserving their 
integrity of the old regiments which had acquired military discipline 
and thorough knowledge of warfare. But Lincoln, with extraordinary 
fatuity, thought only of raising new establishments, allowing the old 
veteran organizations to dwindle and waste away for want of recruits. 
Later on in the year he showed again his entire lack of military know- 
ledge by removing from the command the general who, of all others, 
had deserved the confidence of the government and putting Burnside 
in his place; a man whom "no one in or out of service had ever consid- 
ered as able a man as McClellan." Not infrequently President Lincoln 
and his immediate mouth-pieces employed language to their generals 
which conveyed absolute threats of removal — a language which Mr. 
Davis never indulged in to his subordinates. To such an intimation 
coming from the truculent General Halleck, who professed to speak 
for President Lincoln, General Rosecraus replied during this time in 
words becoming the Roman Brutus, "To threats of removal or the like 
I must be permitted to say that I am insensible." Mr. Ropes thoroughly 
•endorses the noble reply of Rosecrans, and has no sympathy with the 
domineering spirit that evoked it. Perhaps Mr. Ropes underestimates 
the extent of the demoralization of the Federal army under McClellan 
after its retreat from the Chickahominy to Harrison's landing. He 
treats it rather as a change of base than as a retreat before the victo- 
rious attacking force. The truth is that it was much of both. Per- 
haps, as Mr. Ropes says, MeClellan's army did not march as fast to 
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the James as it would have done had it been left alone. But it can 
scarce be doubted that the marching away of the Federal army after 
each successive engagement with the Confederates was accompanied by 
a continuous reduction of morale. It was perhaps a lucky thing that 
Malvern Hills afforded them such a strong position, else who knows 
what would have been the result of the last Confederate attack? That 
McClellan, the commander of this army, should after the battles have 
thought the Confederate forces to be "200,000 instead of 80,000," as 
they really were, is strong evidence of extensive demoralization, not 
only on his part, but on the part of the army which he commanded. 

Of General Lee Mr. Ropes speaks in terms of high regard. He has 
his faults like others, it is true. He was sometimes disposed to under- 
estimate his enemy, and to make hazardous movements which at times- 
brought his whole command into imminent peril. But in every battle 
Mr. Ropes says that his managements of his troops was superb. On 
page 253 Mr. Ropes calls him "the most accomplished soldier of the 
day." On page 370 he says that the conduct of Lee at the battle of 
Antietam was "a contrast" to MeClellan's in "vigor, skill and enter- 
prise," as especially shown in the employment of his available troops. 
On page 352 he says that had the army of McClellan at Antietam, with 
its 75,000 or 80,000 men, been commanded "by a Lee, with a 'Jackson in 
charge of one wing and a Longstreet in charge of the other, there would 
have been chance for the escape of the army of Northern Virginia." 
All this is highly creditable to Mr. Ropes, since he writes from the stand- 
point of the victors, and it is a common thing for the victors to magnify 
their own achievements and to detract from the exploits of their ad- 
versaries. During the siege of Richmond by Grant the words of Bren? 
nus were often written by the spies from the Federal army, who entered 
at night, upon the walls of the sleeping city, Vae Victis! 

A History of the American Nation. By Andrew O. McLaughlin, pro- 
fessor of American History in the University of Michigan. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1899. 

The work proceeds along the old lines of consolidation and anti-South, 
so popular among Northern extremists. Mr. McLaughlin writes like a 
well-informed partisan, but he is after all a partisan. He does not give 
history as it is, but as he wishes it to be. It is true that the nation is 
no longer in danger, and the truth may at length be told. But Mr. 
McLaughlin writes as if he did not think it was prudent to tell the 
whole truth. There is no danger of negro slavery; but he suppresses 
facts, just as if he feared really that Bob Toombs might rise from the 
grave and call the roll of his slaves in the classic shades of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Now Mr. McLaughlin would have the reader believe 
that in the outset of the government the constitution created a nation, 
and not a league. Fairness would at least demand from an impartial 
writer the statement that the nature of the Union was in controversy 
from the very beginning. It is a well-known fact that the Virginia reso- 
lutions of '98-'99 set forth the cardinal principles of the great Repub- 



